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bitter feeling against the Peking government and the northern war lords,
who were popularly believed to be in league with the foreigner and who
in any case were unable or unwilling to -secure the abolition of the
Concessions.
It was in this atmosphere of intense nationalism that in July 1926
Chiang Kai-shek launched the Northern Expedition against the northern
war lord Chang Tso-lin. It was immensely successful. City after city fell
to the Nationalist armies and with every victory the anti-foreign fury
seemed to grow, until, when Nanking was captured, foreign residents
were only rescued by the intervention of British warships.
Although these triumphs greatly enhanced Chiang Kai-shek's prestige,
the expedition opened out new dangers for him. The Communists, who
were collaborating in the expedition, knew only too well how to utilize
for their own purposes the revolutionary feeling which had been engen-
dered. It is true that since many of the officers of the Kuomintang were
landlords, Stalin had directed that the confiscation of the property of
landlords should be suspended and that the 'excesses of the peasants'
should be curbed. In spite of these orders, the local Communist propa-
gandist stirred up agrarian discontent throughout the rural areas, while
at the same time under Comintern instructions they fomented widespread
labour troubles in Shanghai and organized strikes against the war lords
who dominated that city. Chiang Kai-shek realized that unless he asserted
himself, he might soon find that the initiative had passed wholly to
the Communists. He had moreover a compelling reason for breaking the
alliance. During Chiang's absence in the field, Borodin had persuaded the
left-wing element in the Kuomintang to transfer the capital to Wuhan and
to set up the left-winger Wang Ching-wei as the leader of the party. This
move was ill-timed. As soon as Chiang Kai-shek had driven out the
military ruler of Shanghai and established himself firmly in that city, he
broke openly with the Communists as well as with the left wing of the
Kuomintang and established his government at Nanking*
Stalin obstinately clung to alliance with the left-wing rival government
in Wuhan. There has commenced', he declared, *a turn from the revolu-
tion of the entire United Front to the revolution of the masses of fanners
and peasants ... to the agrarian revolution which will strengthen the
fight... against imperialism, against the gentry and feudal landowners,
against the militarists and against the counter-revolutionary group of
Chiang Kai-shek'.
If this had really been die beginning of a policy based firmly on an
agrarian revolution, it might have succeeded. It failed for two reasons.